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them    thus   as   natural   enemies,   their   hostility
did not cease with the abolition of the Corn Laws,
but led to an exposure of the abuses which, as was
alleged, were inseparable from a titled administra-
tion, and would be remedied by thorough-going
democracy.    What the new Radicals wanted was
less to give the people power than to take power
away from the oligarchy of inherited wealth, and to
transfer it to an aristocracy of industrial ability,
hating war as  a  source  of   expenditure  and  an
interruption to  trade, besides being directly pro-
ductive  of pain,   disease,  and  death.    And they
thought   that   by  giving  votes   to   the   working
classes,  together with the ballot and a sweeping
redistribution of seats, this object would be secured.
Lord John Russell was the first statesman to take
up   Parliamentary  Reform   after   the  collapse  of
Chartism in 1848.    In 1852, and again in 1854, he
introduced  Bills  of which the second,  at   least,
would have enfranchised  a large section  of the
working-classes and considerably diminished the
number of small boroughs.    His object was pro-
bably rather to increase the Parliamentary strength
of moderate Liberalism than  to  gain  power for
passing  Radical measures.    On neither occasion
did he receive any support either within or without
the House.    But the value of Reform as a card in
the game of party politics came before long to be
recognised, and it was periodically played for many
years between the Ins  and the Outs, with hardly
less unscrupulousness on the one side than on the
other.    Disraeli, now as before Chancellor of the
Exchequer in Lord Derby's Conservative Govern-
ment,   now   as   before   confronted   by   a   hostile